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the French have blood-shot eyes; for from their ever-free
potations of wine their eyes become red-rimmed, and bleared
and bloodshot And in the early morning, after they have
slept off their wine, they go with such eyes to the priest who
has celebrated Mass, and pray him to drop into their eyes
the water wherein he has washed his hands. But Brother
Bartolommeo Guiscola of Parma was wont to say at Provhw
(as I have often heard with mine own ears) "ale, ke malonta
ve don D6; metti de 1'aighe in le vins, non in lis ocli"; which
is to say, " Go ; God give you evil speed! Put the water in
your wine when ye drink it, and not in your eye.s!" The
English indeed delight in drink, and make it their business to
drain full goblets; for an Englishman will take a cup of wine
and drain it, saying, "Ge bi: a vu," which is to say "It behoveth
you to drink as much as I shall drink/' and therein he thinketh
to say and do great courtesy, and he taketh it exceeding ill if
any do otherwise than he himself hath taught in word ami
shown by example. And yet he doth against the scripture,
which saith, " ...Wine also in abundance and of the best was
presented, as was worthy of a king's magnificence. Neither
was there any one to compel them to drink that were not
willing" (Esther, I 7). Yet we must forgive the English if
they are glad to drink good wine when they can, for they have
but little wine in their own country. In the French it is lesa
excusable, for they have greater plenty; unless, indeed, we
plead that it is hard to leave our daily wont Note that it is
thus written in verse, "Normandy for sea-fish, England for
corn, Scotland [or Ireland?] for milk, France for wine.11
15     AN ENGLISHMAN'S PRIVILEGES
Sir John Fortescue was born about 1394 and died about 1476: he
became Chief Justice of the King's Bench in 1442. He adhered to th&
Lancastrian party, and accompanied queen Margaret into exile in 1463
At the end of this exile, about 1470, he wrote for Prince Edward his
celebrated treatise I>e Laudibus Legum Anglian The translation here
used is that of Robert Mulcaster the educational reformer, first printed in
.1573' Forte&cue's slightly later work, On th& GwerwtM* o/th$ Kingdom
of England, is no less important than the D* Lautiftus for Kngliih con-
stitutional history. For Fortescue** influence on political thought in the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